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admiration, and any condemnation might be construed 
as an evidence of personal disfavor toward the artist. 
Therefore, the notices of the pictures will be simply- 
descriptive, such as will give those who are unable to 
see them some idea of the stories they tell, with occa- 
sional hints of their composition and color. 



THANKS. 



The American Art Union gratefully acknowledges 
its obligation to Mr. D. W. Powers, of Rochester, N. 
Y., for kindly loaning his painting, " The Reprimand," 
by Eastman Johnson, in order that The Art Union 
Etching might be made from it by Walter Shirlaw. 
Every subscriber who receives an impression of this 
superb etching will join with the Art Union in tender- 
ing thanks to Mr. Powers. 

Messrs. D. LOTHROP & Co., publishers, of Boston, 
will also please accept the thanks of The Art Union 
for having generously loaned the plate for the very 
excellent portrait of the late Mr. A. F. Bellows, 
which appears in this number. It is taken from 
the first volume of Our American Artists, written by 
Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, and published by Messrs. 
Lothrop & Co. 



MR. FARRER'S ETCHING SUPPLEMENT. 

The Art Union is indebted to the generosity of Mr. 
Henry Farrer for the plate from which is printed 
the etching " Off Quarantine, New York," presented 
as a supplement with this issue of The Art UNION. 
It represents a view from Staten Island, with a steamer, 
possibly awaiting the Quarantine officers, in the fore- 
ground, and shipping of various kinds in the distance. 



THOMAS B. CLARKE'S EXHIBITION. 

The exhibition of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke's collec- 
tion of American paintings, at the gallery, No. 6 East 
Twenty-third street, is an interesting one, and conclu- 
sively demonstrates the fact that the intelligent 
American collector is not obliged to go abroad to 
secure good pictures. That the exhibition will be of 
decided advantage to American art, aside from the 
amount of money that may be raised through it for 
Mr. Clarke's Academy Prize Fund, is undoubted. It 
will show a great many hitherto uninformed persons 
how much there is in American art that has not been 
fairly recognised, and that, when it is fairly represented, 
it lacks nothing in interest or sterling merit in com- 
parison with exhibitions of foreign art of the same 
relative class. 



The Art Union's Galleries, No. 44 East Fourteenth 
street, Union Square, are open daily — except Sunday 
— from nine o'clock A. M. until ten o'clock P. M. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



Under this heading will be published communications relative to art 
matters, which may be addressed to the Editor. In each case, the name 
and address of the writer must accompany the contribution, though not 
necessarily for publication. 



THE ART UNION ETCHING. 

New York, Dec. 22, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Art Union : 

I have just been studying, with much gratification, 
Walter Shirlaw 's etching after Eastman Johnson's 
painting, "The Reprimand." It adds another to the 
list of surprises, and is a new proof of the versatile 
power of our artists. Mr. Shirlaw, so well known as a 
painter, is hardly known to us as an etcher, but he has 
here produced a work that shows not only the sympa- 
thetic appreciation that one artist may be supposed to 
have for the work of a brother-artist, but also a techni- 
cal knowledge of and skill in reproductive etching 
processes that is very remarkable, I hope that Mr. 
Shirlaw may be induced to give us more of such work. 

The proof by Mr. Ritchie, that I have seen, is admir- 
able, and calls for favorable comment. If we are to 
have good etchers we must also have good painters. 
Very truly yours, 

James D. Smillie. 



The following letters have been received. The first 
one was sent to us ten days ago ; the second one 
arrived just in time to be included in this issue of the 
journal. We publish both without comments. — Ed. 

letters from "a wife." 

New York, Dec. 10, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Art Union :— 

I am an unhappy woman, and feel that I must un- 
burden myself and denounce the Art which it is now 
so much the fashion to extol, but which has been the 
cause of all my trouble. You must know then, that 
after his great success, my dear husband being no 
longer chained behind the counter from twelve to 
fifteen hours a day, had for the first time in his life, 
some leisure hours, and receiving kind invitations from 
a number of the first-class dealers in art, just after we 
built our new house, he made their acquaintance and 
it was not long before the house was filled with most 
beautiful paintings — every one of the French school, of 
course, as my husband was too knowing to purchase an 
American picture, the colors of which we were told 
all fade in a few months. And I may say that his taste 
and judgment have been most highly commended by 
the gentlemen from whom he bought his collection. 

For many years our home life was a very happy one ; 
my husband was social in his habits and enjoyed en- 
tertaining his friends, to whom he was accustomed 
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after dinner to show his pictures, mentioning their 
value, the names of the artists and also of the gentle- 
men from whom he bought them, with the pride and 
gusto of a genuine art collector ; but in an evil 
moment, a few weeks ago, he read an article referring 
to some picture sales in the Rue Drouot in Paris, and 
since then all has changed ; he has become morose and 
never looks at his once admired pictures but to utter 
the most awful curses against all artists, pictures and 
picture dealers Then he is always muttering calcula- 
tions as to the chances of this or that painting being 
genuine, the most frequent referring to his once prized 
Daubignys— twelve in number, of which he says there 
are seventy thousand in existence. 

I tell him over and over again, but to no purpose, 
that the gentlemen who sold him these pictures, having 
been in the business 1 for many years and occupying the 
finest stores in the city, could not be mistaken, and 
that the copies and forgeries must belong to some 
other people, who have not had the advantage of the 
experience of these gentlemen. And all this comes from 
a miserable paragraph in a daily newspaper ! I wish 
that neither of us had ever seen a picture, and I am 
proud to think that I have never spoken to an artist. 
I am sure they must be a bad set of men, one-half of 
them painting pictures to be copied, and the other half 
copying them ; and it isn't right to couple their names 
with those of the gentlemen who only sell pictures, for 
I know that these latter despise them, and if they could 
help it would have nothing whatever to do with them. 
I like our New York papers because they condemn all 
the American artists, and now I want to find some 
paper that will abuse all foreign ones ; that will, at 
least, be some slight consolation to 

An Unhappy Wife. 



New York, Dec. 20, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Art Union: 

Since I wrote that unhappy letter to you about ten 
days ago, the much wished but scarcely hoped for 
change has come over the atmosphere of our home, and 
instead of the gloom that for a few weeks pervaded the 
house, there is now only joyous sunshine. 

I wrote that letter in the hope that it would some- 
what relieve my feelings, but instead, my misery 
seemed to increase, though it happily proved to be only 
the dark hour that preceded the bright sunrise. 

By persevering efforts, I succeeded in inducing my 

husband to invite Mr. , who sold him the larger 

part of our collection, to dinner, and to talk with him 
on the subject. So, after one of our most pleasant 
dinners, my husband explained the cause of his anxie- 
ties, and was assured that they were entirely groundless 
as far as he was concerned ; that, no doubt, some other 



dealers (naming them) did dispose of spurious pictures, 
some of which it was impossible for any one but an 
expert to detect ; but that he had been so successful in 
his business, that it was no longer to his interest to en- 
gage in that class of trade — that his customers were all 
of them wealthy connoisseurs who were willing to pay 
prices for the best class of pictures, and that his reputa- 
tion would be ruined if he dealt in any other — that 
while the dealers in doubtful pictures were complaining 
of dull times, his own business had never been more 
prosperous, despite the iniquitous duty that had been 
placed upon foreign works of art. That, during the 
past six months, he had sold over five hundred of the 
finest Daubignys he had ever seen, and a proportionate 
number of the pictures of other eminent foreign artists. 
He said, moreover, that if he had not four days before 
made some large investments that required all of his 
spare capital, he would gladly offer to purchase our 
whole collection at an advance on their cost to us, and 
that the articles we had read in the newspapers were 
written by the most unprincipled penny-a-liners, who 
were, no doubt, instigated by some of the envious 
American artists whose works could not be named on 
the same day with those they endeavored to disparage. 

Of course we were both perfectly satisfied and re- 
solved never to read another article on art in any paper ; 
so please do not send your journal to us, as we have 
directed our servants to refuse all such publications. 

I write this in the hope that if any other households 
are meeting with the same experiences as were detailed 
in my first letter, they may, by reading this communica- 
tion, be enabled to experience the same happy denou- 
ment which we are enjoying. 

If it continues, which I see no reason to doubt, you 
will hear no more from a now 

Happy Wife. 

a critic in search of a field. 

New York, Dec. 23, 1883. 

To the Editor of The Art Union. 

Dear Sir : — I see by some of the papers that your 
new art society proposes to issue an art journal. 
Mayhap the position of art critic is not yet filled, and 
I beg to offer myself for the post. I will " do " the 
art exhibition work for you at the price usually paid 
for such service, viz : six dollars per week, or, if you 
prefer it, will furnish articles at the rate of two dollars 
per page. 

As I have contributed to many of our large city 
papers, you will doubtless recognize my style (which is 
said to be particularly spicy) in. the enclosed general 
notice of the present exhibition of the Academy. 

Presuming that your new society is an antagonist of 
the old institution, I think you will be pleased with 
the tone of my article. 
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I returned to the city only last night — after an 
absence of two months — and passing the Academy 
building this morning, was surprised to find an exhibi- 
tion in progress. 

As usual, on a first visit, I had no catalogue, as I 
think it best always to get my first impressions from 
the paintings, without regard to the names of the 
artists ; indeed, I have very little veneration for names, 
whatever may be their antiquity or eminence. 

In a future article I will be happy to enter into 
particular criticisms. The enclosure is merely to give 
you an idea of my critical ability. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain : 
Yours truly, 



THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

It really seems as if there were no hope for that 
fossilized institution — the National Academy of De- 
sign — except in final dissolution. Year after year we 
have noted the steady deterioration of the exhibitions, 
from a first promise of future excellence to mediocrity, 
and from mediocrity to these present inane drivelings 
of the brush that point to a speedy return (if indeed it 
has not been already reached) to the status of the 
" connecting link," which it was hoped had been 
passed centuries ago in the natural process of evolu- 
tion. 

This present exhibition of the Academy, in aid of 
the Bartholdi pedestal, is infinitely worse and more 
dreary than any of its predecessors, for in them one 
could stroll around with an interesting companion and 
not pay the least heed to the paintings on the walls, 
but now these monstrosities force their ugliness upon 
us malgre nous. We, however, console ourselves with 
the hope that they are the last expiring contortions of 
the venerable Academicians whose names they bear, 
and that we may soon be able to say thankfully, 
" Requiescat in pace." 

* * # 

In answer to our correspondent, we can only say 
that the Art Union has not yet supplied itself with 
that necessary evil, an art critic, and we have come to 
the conclusion that we cannot engage him to serve on 
our staff until he has proven his popularity with the 
public. To give him an opportunity to let his light 
shine, we publish his communication. 

Our correspondent has, however, made a flight mis- 
take, in confounding the Bartholdi Pedesi-*! Loan Ex- 
hibition, containing only foreign pictures, with one of 
the Academy's exhibitions of American pictures. 
Except for this, the criticism does not appear 
to be very different from the usual order of Academy 
notices. — Ed. 



THE TARIFF AGITATION. 

From recent newspaper reports, I am informed that 
a bill has been drawn and introduced in the House of 
Representatives, to abrogate all duties on works of art 
— said works " to include all paintings, drawings, 
photographs and statues in marble or other stone." 
This bill is said to have " the approval of the Society 
of American Artists, as stated by Mr. William M. 
Chase, in behalf of a committee of that organization." 

A year ago, a number of the younger artists of this 
city, who are in the habit of exhibiting pictures 
abroad, and who, it was whispered, were not averse to 
embracing an opportunity to curry favor with foreign 
artists and American dealers, presented a memorial to 
the Tariff Commission, asking an abolition of all 
duties on imported pictures. Persons, however, who 
felt that they understood the matter rather better than 
these interested young men, explained to the Com- 
mission that the duty should not be removed, if the 
Government felt any interest at all in American art; 
whereupon, in a burst of enthusiasm for the art of 
America, the Government, instead of removing the 
duty, increased it from ten to thirty per cent. 

But neither a ten per cent nor a thirty per cent 
duty is what the thinking artist would desire. He 
would ask a specific instead of an advalorem duty. 
What is really needed is a measure that will strike at 
the importation of mediocre, low-priced work, but 
which will not prejudicially affect the importation of 
really good foreign pictures. No advalorem duty that 
could be established could keep foreign trash out of 
the country, — even though fifty or a hundred per cent 
were levied ; while even a slight advalorem duty — like 
the former one of ten per cent — is prejudicial to the 
importation of good foreign work. The American 
artist makes no fight against the importation of rep- 
resentative pictures by representative foreign artists ; 
on the contrary, he welcomes them, because they will 
help the growth of art appreciation in this country. 

Now, suppose a specific duty of fifty dollars were 
levied upon every picture by a foreign artist, brought 
into this country, irrespective of the painter's reputa- 
tion, the subject, size or value of the work. This duty 
would be sufficiently large to cut off the excessive 
profits made from the handling of the very cheap 
foreign pictures, and would practically bar them out, 
yet it would only amount to the old ten per cent on a 
five hundred dollar picture, and five per cent on a 
thousand dollar work — the percentage decreasing as the 
value of the painting increased. This would effectually 
encourage the importation of the best pictures. 

This whole question is one of as much importance to 
the country itself as it is to the artists ; and of the latter, 
it especially affects the younger men ; it does not mat- 
ter so much to the older and better established artists. 



